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SERVING YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 


Pe 


(TS SWELL 
to have aDad like this! § 


No fies on Pop—he’s still a champ at 
heart. And wait till he hits his stride 
again, in Keds. He probably grew up 
in these shoes of athletes. 


For fancy dodging and fast 
running, you can count on Keds’ 
traction soles. They really take hold. 
And you're protected from jars and 
jolts so muscles don’t get played out 
and tired. 

Keds let your feet really exercise 
to grow strong, and health gets a 
good stirring up too. Get Dad on the 
team; he'll enjoy the games in 
Keds. They help everyone be better 
at all sports. You can forget your feet 
while you make champ plays in these 
Shoes of Champions. 


They’re not Keds unless the Name 
Keds appears on the Shoe. 


“US” 








Keds The Shoe ihegate 
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Ukraine Accuses 
Greece Before U.N. 


Charges against Greece were brought 
before the U.N. Security Council by 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, Foreign Minister 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. is represented 
in the U.N. as an independent nation, 
but it also is one of the sixteen Soviet 
Socialist Republics of the U.S.S.R. 

The Ukrainian delegate accused 
Greece of endangering the peace of the 
Balkans by causing border clashes with 
Albania. British troops stationed in 
Greece were charged with encouraging 
Greek acts against Albania. 

A representative of Albania appeared 
before the Security Council to support 
the Ukraine’s charges against Greece. 
Albania is not a member of the United 
Nations. It was the first time that a 
non-member nation was allowed to sub- 
-“evances before the Security 
Council. 

<raine also charged that the 
plebiscite held in Greece on September 
| was dishonest. In the plebiscite, the 
Greek people voted overwhelmingly for 
the return to the throne of the Greek 
king, George II. The king’s return was 
opposed by Greek Communists. 

Acting U. S. delegate on the Security 
Council, Herschel V. Johnson, rejected 
the Ukraine’s charges against Greece on 
the grounds that not enough evidence 
was presented, 


CHINA’S SEAL 
The seal of 
China — third in 
our series of 
United Nations 
seals — was adopt- 
ed in 1895 by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s rev- 
olutionary patriots. 
» it became the offi- 
» cial seal of the Chinese republic in 1928. 
The Chinese seal shows a white sun 
| with 12 white rays on a field of blue. 
} The 12 rays represent the progressive 
§ spirit of China. The white stands for 
the brotherhood of the Chinese people, 
the blue for their equality. 








Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


A Crucial Test. 


Assembly Meeting Postponed 


The second meeting of the General 
Assembly, scheduled to open in New 
York last week, has been postponed un- 
til October 23 at the request of Russia, 
France, China, and Belgium. 

These nations requested that the 
meeting be postponed because the 
Paris Peace Conference is still in ses- 
sion. They believed that two such im- 
portant sessions as that of the Assembly 
and the Peace Conference should not 
be held at the same time. They also 
pointed out that some of the smaller na- 
tions would not have enough trained 
delegates to represent them if the meet- 
ings of the Assembly and the Paris Con- 
ference were held simultaneously. 


Reports on Atomic Energy 
On September 7 the U.N. Atomic 


Energy Commission was given a report 
on the industrial use of atomic energy 
by Bernard M. Baruch, U. S. delegate 
on the Commission, 

The report predicted that the cost of 
operating an electrical plant with 
atomic power would be only 26 per 
cent higher than the cost of operating 
the plant by coal. The report stated 
that such atomic plants, which can now 
be built, might help develop isolated 
areas of the world where the costs of 
oil, gas, or coal are verv high. 
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Security Council 
Aims fo Keep Peace 


The U.N. Security Council is com- 
posed of eleven members and has two 
main functions: 

1. It encourages the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes among nations. 

2. It may use force to prevent any 
act of aggression, if its proposals for a 
peaceful solution fail. 

Five of the Security Council’s eleven 
members are permanent members. The; 
are the Big 5 nations —U. S., Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and China. 

The Big 5 are chiefly responsible for 
keeping peace. Any important step 
taken by the Security Council must first 
be approved by seven Council mem- 
bers, including the Big 5. If any mem- 
ber of the Big 5 opposes a proposal, 
it may prevent action by voting against 
it. This is known as the Big 5 veto 
power. 

The six temporary members of the 
Security Council are Australia, Egypt 
Mexico, Brazil, the Netherlands, and 
Poland. 

Each nation represented on the Se- 
curity Council has one delegate and 
one vote. 


WHAT, NO WATER? 


“Where's the lake?” 
This was the $64 question which 
bafled hundreds of U.N. employees 


when they moved into the new U.N. 
headquarters at Lake Success on Long 
Island, N. Y. Everywhere they looked, 
they saw nothing but land. 





Finally, 15-year-old John Francis — 
of the neighboring village of New Hyde 
Park — showed them the elusive water. 
It is one mile north of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company plant, new home of the 
U.N. — shielded from view by trees and 
a fence. 
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1. Scientists warn that rocket-carried 
atom bombs would penetrate our best 
defenses. Our cities would be devastated. 


4. A strong arm is needed, says Federa- 
tion of American (Atomic) Scientists, 
to stop any nation from using A-bombs. 


6. International agency would appoint 
atomic scientists and engineers to in- 
spect atomic plants all over the world. 


9. In this way, say scientists, agency 
could keep track of atomic activities, 
spot attempts to make bombs secretly. 


2. Right now, we’re safe. No other na- 
tion has the atom bomb. But by 1950, 


other countries may catch up with us. 


World Control 


of Atomie Energy 


Many people believe that the only safe- 
guard of lasting peace is world control 
of atomic energy. This is the view of a 
group of American atomic scientists, 
whose plan for international control of 
atomic energy is expressed in the car- 


toons on this page. 


7. Agency should control atomic plants. 
This would give scientists time to de- 
velop peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


10. Nations guilty of seizing atomic 
plants, or caught attempting to make 
A-bombs, should be severely punished. 


3. Then we'll have that worried feeling 
other nations may now have. They may 
fear our A-bomb hangs over their heads. 


5. Arm must be an international agency, 
say scientists. Our war-sick world needs 
tonic of atomic energy for peace. 


8. Agency should also locate and control 
all mines yielding uranium and thorium 


—two raw materials of atomic energy. 


PUP 


1l. To imsure peace, say scientists, we 
need international agency to warn us the 
moment a nation plots to make A-bombs. 


The cartoons on this page are copyright 1946 by Film Publishers, Inc. They are from the forthcoming film, ‘““World Control of Atomic Energy,"’ pro- 


duced by Film Publishers, Inc 


in cooperation with the National Committee on Atomic Information and the Federation of American (Atomic) Scientists. 
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U. S. PROPOSAL 
























































Last June, the U. S. proposed 
a plan for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy to the Unit- 
ed Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The plan was submitted by 
Bernard M. Baruch, U. S. dele- 


gate to the Commission. It was © 


based on a report made by a 
Committee on Atomic Energy set 
up by our State Department. 


An_ International Atomic 
Development Authority 
(1.A.D.A.) should be set up by 
charter under the United Nations. 
The I. A.D. A. would consist of 
scientists and engineers repre- 
senting all of the United Nations. 


The 1.4.D.A. would have 
sole control of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. It would 
control all uranium and thorium 
deposits and plants manufactur- 


ing U-235 and plutonium. I. A.- . 


D. A. alone would be empowered 
to make atomic bombs. Nations 
wishing to experiment with atomic 
energy for peacetime use, would 
have to obtain licenses from 


1.A.D.A. 


The LA.D.A. would inspect 
all licensed atomic energy 
activities to make sure they were 
for peaceful purposes. The 
1.A.D.A. would conduct research 
on atomic energy. 


After the I1.A.D.A. was funce- 
tioning smoothly, and pun- 
ishments for misuse of atomic 
energy had been fixed, the U. S. 
would halt production of atomic 
bombs, destroy A-bombs it al- 
ready has, and supply the 
1.A.D.A. with its secret data on 
A-bomb manufacture. 


The Big 5—U.S., Great 

* Britain, France, China, and 
Russia—should not have veto 
power over I.A.D.A. (In the 
U.N., important proposals must 
be approved by Big 5. Any Big 
5 member can prevent action by 
vetoing it. U. S. believes this 
power over IL.A.D.A. might en- 
able violators to go unpunished.) 


NEXT WEEK:.U. S. ORGANIZATION FOR ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 


This Committee, headed by Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, included scientists who helped develop the atomie 
bomb. 

Besides the U. S., nine nations of the 12-member Atomic 
Energy Commission support the U. S. plan. They are Great 
Britain, France, China, Canada, Australia, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, Brazil, and Egypt. 

Russia and Poland are opposed to the U. S. plan for inter- 
national control of atomic energy. Andrei Gromyko, Soviet 
delegate on the Commission, gave Russia’s proposals for 
atomic energy control. 


RUSSIAN PROPOSAL 





The nations of the world 
should sign a treaty outlaw- 
ing the atomic bomb. Treaty 
would be drawn by an Interna- 
tional Atomic Commission, su- 
pervised by U.N. Security Coun- 
cil. Any system of atomic energy 
control should be under Security 
Council. 











2 Big 5 veto power should be 

* retained over any atomic 
energy control system. Nations 
themselves should punish violat- 
ors of treaty. 








3 Inspection of atomic en- 

o ergy activities by an inter- 
national! authority, such as 
1.A.D.A., should not be permit- 
ted. It is a violation of a nation’s 
sovereignty, and cannot guaran- 
tee peace and security. 











4, The International Atomic 
. Commission would include 
a committee to encourage the free 
exchange of atomic information 
among nations. It would also in- 
clude a committee to prévent the 
use of atomic energy “for the 
harm of humanity.” 











5 All atomic bombs should 

° be destroyed within three 
months after the nations have 
signed the international treaty 
outlawing the bomb. 
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BIRTH OF A NATION 


Republic of 























































Black Star 


Bomb-wrecked Congressional Buildings in Manila, Philippine Islands. 


July as the birthday of our na- 

tion, the Filipinos hereafter 
can celebrate it as the birthday of 
their new nation—the Philippine 
Republic. 

Last July 4th, the day marking 170 
years of American independence, was 
the first day of Philippine indepen- 
dence. 

At a ceremony in the public square 
of Manila, capital of the Philippines, 
the islands received their full inde- 
pendence from the United States. 
The date—July 4, 1946—was set by the 
United States Congress in 1934. In 
that year, Congress passed the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie Act, which changed 
the Philippines from a territory of 
the U.S. to a Commonwealth, with 
its own constitution and its own 
president, elected by the Philip- 
pine people. 

As a Commonwealth, the Philip- 
pines did not have full independence. 
Their foreign relations were man- 
aged by the United States Govern- 
ment, whose representative at Manila 
had the title of High Commissioner. 

Last July 4th, when the Philippines 
received their full independence, the 
U.S. High Commissioner, Paul V. 
McNutt, became the first U.S. Am- 
bassador to the new Philippine 
Republic. 

At the independence ceremonies, 
Ambassador McNutt read President 
Truman’s proclamation ,of indepen- 
dence. Other Americans present were 


Bis: as we look upon the 4th of 





General Douglas MacArthur who 
had flown from Tokyo for the oc- 
casion, and Senator Millard Tydings, 
of Maryland, co-author of the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie Act. They watched 
as Manuel Roxas, president of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, took the 
oath of office as president of the 
Philippine Republic. 

Manuel Roxas (pronounced ROE- 
hoss ), first president of the Republic, 
was the third president of the Com- 
monwealth. 


When the Commonwealth was first 


organized in 1935, Manuel Quezon 
was elected its first president. He was 
in office when, in December, 1941, 
the Japanese invaded the Philippine 
Islands. 

U.S. and Filipino troops, under 
General MacArthur, fought heroic- 
ally against heavy odds to hold the 
islands. But after last-ditch stands on 
the Bataan Peninsula and on the 
fortress island of Corregidor, our sur- 
viving troops surrendered. This was 
in May, 1942. General MacArthur 
was smuggled off the island on a PT 
boat seven weeks earlier. 

In bidding goodbye to General 
Wainwright, whom he left in com- 
mand, General MacArthur made the 
solemn promise: “I will return.” 

President Quezon and members of 
his government also escaped. They 
went to Australia and later to Wash- 
ington, D.C., where they set up the 
Philippine government-in-exile.- 


* Means word is defined on page 18 








fhe PHILIPPINES 


Quezon did not live to see his 
homeland freed from the Japanese. 
On August 1, 1944, he died. Sergio 
Osmena was named president. 

General MacArthur's promise . to 
return was fulfilled on October 20, 
1944, when our troops landed on 
Leyte Island and began the land 
campaign to drive out the Japs. On 
February 25, 1945, in a special cere- 
mony in Manila, General MacArthur 
returned the Philippines to the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth Government, 
represented by President Osmena. 

The people of the Philippines now 
had about a year and a half to pre- 
pare for full independence, as pro- 
vided by the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 
They held an election in April, 1946, 
with President Osmena and Manuel 
Roxas as the. leading candidates for 
President of the Commonwealth. 
Roxas won. 


ROXAS ACCUSED 


Roxas’ opponents had accused him 
of collaborating with the Japanese 
during the occupation. Roxas was a 
member of the cabinet appointed by 
the Japanese military authorities. He 
defended his actions by saying that 
he used his powers as a cabinet of- 
ficial to make life for the Filipinos 
less terrible under Jap rule. General 
MacArthur defended Roxas. He said 
that Roxas gave valuable informa- 
tion to our Army and Navy which 
helped MacArthur in planning his 
attack. 

Independence could not have 
come at a more difficult time forthe 
people of the Philippines. The war 
left ugly scars on the health and 
minds of the Filipino people. Once- 
beautiful cities were reduced to rub- 
ble. More than a million and a half 
Filipinos were left stranded without 
homes. Roads, telephone, light, and 
other services were put out of com- 
mission. 

Much of this devastation* took 
place during pitched battles between 
Japanese and American forces when 
the Americans returned in 1944. But 
a large part of it was willful destruc- 

“y (Continued on page 8) 

















and a white triangle with 3 stars and a sun. 
This flag, used by the Philippine Commonwealth, 
will also represent the Philippine Republic. 
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tion by the Japanese during the oc- 
cupation. y, 

They stripped the islands of indus- 
trial and farm machinery. For food, 
they killed the water buftalo so im- 
portant in cultivating the rice pad- 
dies. As a result, rice production fell 
to an all-time low. A pound of rice 
used to cost three cents. Now, be- 
cause of its scarcity, Filipinos pay 35 
cents a pound. 

Mining, the islands second leading 
industry, was also crippled by the 
loss of machinery which the invaders 
shipped back to Japan. 

Manila, once called the “Pear! of 
the Orient,’ was put to the torch 
Only the crumbling ruins of its beau- 
tiful buildings still stand. 

It will take many years and huge 
sums of money to rebuild the islands 
to their pre-war state. 

In the meantime, the problem of 
food, clothing and shelter for the 
people is a serious one. President 
Roxas government will be put to a 
severe test in solving the problem. 

The great majority of Filipinos are 
hard hit by the war’s aftermath. 
Goods are so scarce and prices so 
high that only the rich can live com- 
fortably. 

People in the villages and on the 
farms are living in the fear of a 
famine. There is much stealing and 
looting. Many peasants, alarmed by 
guerrilla raids, have left their farms 
and fled to the hills. Unless the gov- 
ernment can stop these raids, this 
year's rice crop will be small. 

Among the guerrillas are the Huk- 





balahaps and the USAFFEs. The 
Hukbalahaps (called Huks for short ) 
are bands of tenant farmers who or- 
ganized shortly after the fall of Ba- 
taan. 

The USAFFEs are bands of peas- 
ants who were recognized during the 
war by General MacArthur's US. 
Armed’ Forces in the Far East. They 
get their name from the initials of 
this military authority. 

The Huks and the USAFFEs, hid- 
ing out in the hills and raiding Jap- 
anese garrisons at night, made thou- 
sands of raids. The Huks alone are 
said to have killed 20,000 Japanese 
soldiers. 

but the Huks did not stop at kill- 
ing the Japanese invaders. They 
raided the farms and estates of large 
land owners, the people who owned 
the land on which many of the Huks 
had been tenant farmers. There are 
many socialists among the Huks, and 
some say there are communists 
among them. 

\fter the war, both USAFFEs and 
Huks refused to lay down their arms. 
They started fighting each other. The 
Huks demanded “land reform’— 
-dividing up the large farms among 
the peasants and tenant farmers. 

President Roxas, in his inaugural 
address on July 4th, promised to put 
an end to the warlike activities of the 
guerrillas. He met with Luis Taruc. 
leader of the Huks, and with other 
peasant leaders on July 28th and de- 
manded that they give up their arms 
In return, President Roxas said that 
he would use his influence in the 
Philippine Congress to have land-re- 
form laws passed. 


The rebellious 


peasant groups 


were ordered to lay down their arms 


Harris & Ewing 
President Roxas of the Philippine Republic (center) with U. S. Ambassador 
Paul V. McNutt (right), and President Truman at the White House. 


before Sept. 1. This they did not do. 
President Roxas then ordered Philip- 
pine troops to disarm the peasants. 
When they tried to do this, fighting 
resulted. Peasant leaders were put 
under arrest. 


U. S. CONTINUES SUPPORT 

The Philippines have gained politi- 
cal independence, but not economic 
independence. They need help and 
need it sorely, and look to the United 
States to provide it. Our Congress has 
already voted $500,000,000 to help 
rebuild the war-torn cities. More will 
probably follow. 

The United States also will be al- 
lowed to keep Army, Navy and air 
»ases in the Philippines. 

The United States will continue to 
help the Philippines by buying a 
large part of their crops. Most Fili- 
pinos till the soil. Rice is the lead- 
ing farm product, with sugar, copra 
(a coconut product), abaca (Ma- 
nila hemp) and tobaceo the other 
major products. Before the war, the 
United States bought 99 per cent of 
the sugar, 95 per cent of the coconut 
oil, and 90 per cent of the tobacco 
raised in the Philippines. 

Until the Philippines can find other 
markets for their products, the 
United States will continue as the 
biggest customer of this new nation. 


MANY RACIAL TYPES 

The 17,000,000 Filipinos are de- 
scended from many different racial 
strains. Among them are the Malays, 
the Indonesians, the pygmy Negri- 
toes, the Igorots, and the Moros. 
Many natives have Spanish, Chinese, 
or Japanese blood in them. Almost 
all are slender, short, and brown- 

Most Filipinos have adopted the 
Roman Catholic faith, introduced to 
the islands by the Spanish. Eight 
languages and many dialects* are 
spoken in the Philippines. Three 
languages have been made official: 
English, Spanish, and Tagalog, a na- 
tive dialect. Our own language has 
been enriched by such Tagalog 
words as “humbug” and “taffy.” 

The Philippines became a posses- 
sion of the United States as a result of 
the Spanish-American war. We paid 
Spain $20,000,000 for the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 

The first person from the western 
world to set foot on the islands was 
Magellan, who found the Philippines 
on his first voyage around the world 
in 1521: Next week: KOREA 
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How New States 
Are Admitted to the Union 


O THE 48 stars, representing 
T the states of the Union, which 
appear on our national flag, we 
may soon add a 49th star—for Alaska. 
On October 8, the people of 
Alaska will decide by vote whether 
or not they wish Alaska to become 
the 49th State. 

At present, Alaska is a Territory 
of the United States, administered by 
the Department of the Interior (see 
last week’s Theme Article). Alaska 
has her own legislature, but her laws 
can be vetoed by the Governor—who 
is appointed by our President—or by 
the U. S. Congress. 

If Alaska is admitted as a State. 
our Congress would no longer be 
able to veto Alaska’s laws. And Alas- 
ka’s governor would be elected by 
the people of Alaska. As a State, Alas- 
ka also would have the privilege 
of voting for our President—which 
its citizens cannot now do. 

U. S. Secretary of the Interior J. 
A. Krug proposed that the U. S. 
admit Alaska to the Union when he 
returned recently from a tour of the 
Territory. He said: “I believe Alaska 
is ready for Statehood now, and I 
believe that admitting her to the 
Union would do more than any 
other single thing to develop her 
resources and build up her popula- 
tion.” 

There seems to be little doubt as 
to how most Alaskans will vote on 
Statehood. Most of them have long 
wanted Alaska to become a U. S. 
State. If the Alaskans vote for State- 
hood, it will be up to Congress to 
decide whether or not Alaska should 
be admitted to the Union. 

No States have entered the Union 
since 1912, when Arizona and New 
Mexico were admitted. If Alaska is 
admitted, she will be the only State 
to be separated geographically (by 
Canada ) from all other States. 


HOW U. S. GREW 


When our Federal Union was 
tormed, there were 13 States. 

The 13 original States were the 
colonies that won their independ- 
ence from Great Britain. But bit by 
bit the young republic pushed her 


borders westward to the Pacific, and 
southward to the Rio Grande and 
the Gulf of Mexico—until today 
America sits astride a continent. 

All new lands which became part 
of the U. S. were called territories 
When these territories achieved a 
population of 60,000 they could- 
ind did—apply for Statehood. 

The power to admit States to the 

nion was given to Congress by the 
-onstitution. 

The first step toward Statehood 
nust be made by~the people of a 
U. S. Territory. They must send Con- 
gress a petition requesting that their 
Territory be admitted as a State. 

If Congress approves a Territory's 
‘equest, it passes an enabling act. 
This act allows the Territory to frame 
1 constitution, which must be ap- 
proved by both the people of the 





lerritory and Congress. If Congress 
approves the constitution, the Ter- 
ritory becomes a State. 

Congress may require a Territory 
to meet certain conditions before 
idmitting it as a new State of the 
Union. 

For example, before Oklahoma 
was admitted in 1907, it had to 
promise that it would not move the 
State capital from Guthrie for six 
years. Utah was admitted in 1896 
after it had agreed to prohibit po- 
lygamy*. Arizona and New Mexico 
had to remove certain clauses from 
their constitutions before Congress 
would admit them to the Union. 

Once a Territory becomes a State, 
it has all the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by the other States. 





* Means word is defined on p. 18. 
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Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva 
Map shows how much territory Alaska occupies in comparison to U. 5. 
























WITH EXPLAINED ANSWERS 


Z fe ,BY CHARLES ‘BAYNE « 
*s — WHEN DID COLUMBUS DISCOVER 
_ ESE —— SOWTH AMERICA ? 


—— HOW /S THE ELECTRON TELESCOPE USED 
IN TOTAL DARANESS ? 






























—/5 THE BREADFRUIT USED TO MAKE LBs 
BREAD IN POLYNESIA ? ——> Zz 











—_—— HOW 1S GRAPHITE USEFUL 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM ? __ 





— WHAT LARGE CITY OF THE U.S.A. 
/S NORTH OF CANADA ? “a 


























WHEN COLUMBUS MADE H/S THIRD THE ELECTRON TELESCOPE MAKES OBJECTS 
VOYAGE,IN 1498- HE DISCOVERED | VISIBLE IN TOTAL DARKNESS, BY MEANS OF 
rt NAMED PL aa OF*TRINIDAD.| ;NFRA-RED FLOODLIGHTS DIRECTED ON 
THE AREA UNDER OBSERVATION. THESE 
OTHE ORINOCO INVISIBLE RAYS, ARE REFLECTED BACK TO 
WAS DISCOVERED THE IMAGE TUBE IN THE TELESCOPE, 
. CAUSING ITS CHEMICALLY TREATED SURFACE 


Lae ty pets nr TO SHOW A FLUORESCENT IMAGE OF THE SCENE. 
INFRA-RED 


1T WAS H/S FIRST SIGHT \ 
OF THE MAINLAND OF FLOODLIGHTS |W @eg yyy 
lll ae Yj ze sue 
ay lai 































SOUTH AMERICA. 
THE BREADFRUIT REFLECTED RAYS FLUORESC _—- 
1S A SWEET STARCHY \ SURFACE OF IMAGE TUBE 
FRUIT, EATEN RAW OR \ 
COOKED /N THE SOUTH 
PAC/FIC /SLANDS. 
WHEN DRIED AND 
POUNDED INTO FLOUR, 
‘TIS BAKED INTO A 
LOAF. WHICH IS THE 
DAILY BREAD OF 
MANY NATIVES. THE 
FRUIT CAN BE STORED 
FOR USE MONTHS LATER. 











GRAPHITE 1S FOUND IN NATURAL DEPOSITS, 
BUT IS ALSO PROCESSED FROM HARD COAL. 
/T HAS IMPORTANT USES IN INDUSTRY —AND,WHEN 
MIXED WITH A FINE CLAY, !T IS THE SO- CALLED 
m™ "LEAD” IN LEAD PENCILS. WY ALLE 

A “SOFT* PENCIL 














MAKES A BLACKER 
LINE THAN 
A"HARD* PENCIL, DUE TO MORE GRAPHITE IN THE M/XTURE. 





THE FISH THAT DEVOURS 
OYSTERS /S THE STARFISH. 


IT FASTENS ITS ARMS 
AROUND THE SHELL 
FORCING ONE ARM 
INSIDE WHEN THE “@ 
OYSTER OPENS SLIGHTLY 
TO BREATH OR FEED. 


THE CITY OF DETROIT, >: 
TH LARGEST OF 5: 
THE U.S.A. ANDTHE 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
AUTOMOBILE CENTER, 
HAS OVER 2 MILLION 
POPULATION. iT /S 
NORTH OF ONTARIO.A 
PROVINCE OF CANADA. 
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By MAX STEELE 


NaERe 
Ts 






junior year at high school —| 
saw Sara Workman for the first 
time. 

I liked her very much, and finally 
decided to ask her for a date. 

At home one night, | went into the 
hall where the phone was and shut 
the door behind me. | wrote Sara's 
number on the pad and then one sen 
tence: “Sara — Jezebel is showing at 
the Orpheum Friday night. I was 
wondering if you'd like to see it with 
me.” 

That. sounded casual and easy 
enough o say But when I heard the 
operator ringing the number, | got 
excited and crumbled the paper in 
my hand. For a second, I considered 
hanging up. but then someone said 
“Hello.” 

‘Oh,” | said. ~ 
Workman?” 

“This is she,” she said, rather impa 
tiently it seemed 

“Uh, Sara.” I said, 


\e years ago — when | was m my 


May | speak to Sara 


“uh. this is Dave 


“Yes,” she said 

“Do you know 
assignment is for tomorrow?” 
hopelessly 

“Just a minute, She got 
her book and gave me the assign- 
ment. I thanked her and hung up. 
Then I untwisted the phone wire and 
went back to my room to brood. 

About an hour later, I decided that 
the thing to do was to jump up sud- 
denly without thinking, rush into the 
hall, and phone her before I had a 
chance to become flustered. I jumped 
up quickly, but then I turned back 
to the dresser and brushed my hair 


what our history 


| asked 


she said. 


OO 
Kay Y 
YY 














betore 


rushing out of the room 
When Sara answered the phone, | 
biurted out, “Would you like to go to 
the show with me Friday night? This 
is Dave.” 
“Well, | dont know, Sara said 
very slowly and coolly. “What's on?” 
“1 don’t know,” | said. “I thought 


maybe we'd just go mess around up- 


town.” 
“What? she asked. 
‘| mean | don't know, |! said. 


‘Lucy Belle or something like that.” 
| really couldn’t remember. 

“Jezebel! she said “Bette Davis 
1d love to see it.” 

“Ohkay,” | said. “Goodbye. 

The next day I avoided meeting 
Sara alone. In the line at cafeteria, 
she leaned around two people and 
said to me, “That was you last night. 
wasn't it?” 

Yes,” | said 

She smiled, and tor a moment 1] 
was afraid that she was going to 
laugh, but she didn’t 

Friday night at eight o clock, when 
we were, leaving Saras house, Mr 
Workman asked, “Who's driving?” 


“1 am,” I said. 

‘Have you a license?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” he called, as we went down 
the walk, “just see to it that you get 
Sara back here safe. And before 


eleven o'clock.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

‘Eleven o'clock, Sara,” he called. 

She was embarrassed, but she 
called back, “Yes, sir.” 

At the theater we had to stand in 
line, and when finally we did get 
seats they were in the third row. My 





Sara dropped the wet towel in my face. 
i “I've got to be home!” she said. 


neck was hurting before the newsreel 
was over, but Sara didn’t seem to 
mind looking straight up at the 
screen. 

When the picture was almost over, 
she caught me looking at her. 
“What's the matter?” she whispered. 

“Headache,” I said. “I think it’s 
‘rom looking straight ¥ 

‘Shhh ” she whispered. On the 
screen, Bette Davis was risking death 
by yellow fever to be with her man 
and nurse him. 

Sara was very quiet when we came 
out of the show. As we walked down 
Main Street, I said, “Do you think she 
should have stayed with him? She 
probably caught yellow fever, too.” 

“It's not a matter of what you 
should or shouldn’t do,” Sara said. 
‘When you love a man, nothing can 
tear you away.” 

We stood in front ot Shaeffer’s 
drugstore tor a minute. It was 10:15 
then, and Sara was worried about 
getting home. 

“Just something to drink,” she said. 
‘We haven't time to eat.” 

She ordered a chocolate milk. | 
wanted one; too, but I thought it 
would look kind of sophisticated to 
order something for my headache. I 
couldn’t remember ammonia and 
coke, so I asked the waiter what he 
had for a headache. 

“Aspirin, epsom salts, litho-bro- 
mide, anything you want,” he said. 

“Bring me a litho-bromide,” I said, 
trying to sound weary, “and a coke.” 

“Still hurts?” Sara asked softly. 

I smiled at her without answering. 

John Bowerman and two other 
seniors came in and took the booth 




















next to ours. All of the booths and 
tables were filling with the crowd from 
the movie. 

The waiter brought the order. My 
coke was in one glass, two litho-brom- 
ide tablets were in the bottom of an 
empty glass, and there was a big glass 
of water. 

I'd never taken a litho-bromide and 
I didn’t know that the tablets were sup- 
posed to be dropped into a glass of 
water where they would fizz while dis- 
solving. I just shook the tablets out into 
my hand, popped them~in my mouth, 
and swallowed them one at a time as 
though they were aspirin. Then I drank 
half the coke while Sara tasted her 
milk shake. 

Before I had time to say anything, 
the litho-bromide started bubbling 
noisily in my stomach. 

I drank the rest of the coke and tried 
to pretend that nothing was happening. 
Sara put down her glass and stared at 
me, terrified. I sounded like somebody 
gargling under a barrel. 

“It always does this,” | said bravely. 
But by then the rumblings from the 
mixture were too ominous to be ignored 
by me or the people in the other booths 
Everyone was staring at my stomach, 

“Everbody’s looking at you,” Sara 
whispered. She was so red that I was 
afraid she was going to cry. 

“Sounds like somebody churning but- 
termilk,” John Bowerman said, coming 
around to our booth. 

“He’s effervescing*!” the waiter an* 
nounced happily to the astonished cus 
tomers. “Just listen to him fizz!” 

“Sara,” I said. I was going to tell 
her to get me out of there, but I was 
afraid to open my mouth to say any- 
thing else. The rumbling just sounded 
deeper when I did, like drumming on 
a hollow log. 

“Doc Schaeffer!” John Bowerman 
called out when Sara told him what | 
had done. 

Doe Schaeffer climbed over the pre- 
scription counter. “Stand back!” he said 
to the crowd that was gathering around 
our booth. 

They stepped back as though ‘they 
expected me to explode. 

“It’s nothing serious,” Doc Shaefte: 
said. “Get his head lower than his stom- 
ach. Give me a hand with him.” 

“He says it always does this,” Sara 
said. 

“That's pretty hard to believe,” Doc 
said, as John Bowerman and the two 
seniors picked me up and carried me to 
the prescription counter. They stretched 
me out and let my head hang off with 
my mouth open. Doc Shaeffer brought a 
wet towel from: the back of the drug- 
store. Sara stood beside me and rubbed 
my forehead with it. 

(Continued on page 19) 


* Means word is defined on p. 18. 






















Boys and girls who play musical instruments 
eem to be more popular than others... 
they have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture. Yet these are advantages which any 
normal boy or girl can enjoy. 


Free Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 


The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the “select” 
group—how you can win friends, have fun, 
and be popular making music. How you can 
even play your way through college as thou- 
sands of others have done. Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send now. 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., 914 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 
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WHAT'S NEW 
in the AIR 


The end of the war has by no means brought an end to 
U. S. Army and Navy aviation research. Here are a few 
of their new experimental aircraft — jet planes, helicopters, 
transports, flying wings, gliders, and bombers. 





. 


Press Association 





TWIN-ENGINED HELICOPTER 














as the XHJD-1, it will cruise at 100 m.p.h. with a 3,000-pound payload 














Airman of Tomorrow 


The figure on our front cover is not a 
moan from Mars, but a US. Army Air 
Forces crew member wearing the new 
pressure suit which will allow airmen to 
live at altitudes of 62,000 feet. Without 
this equipment such altitudes would mean 
immediate death, The suit is of rubber, 
with valves and fittings of lightweight 
metals. The helmet is shatter-proof glass. 





The world’s first twin-engined helicopter making its test flight. Known 


U. 8. Army A. A. F 


JET JOB WITH PROPS 


Built for the Army Air Forces by Consolidated Vultee, the P-81 is a twin- 
scooped jet job that can use its four-bladed prop in lower altitudes. 





United Aircraft Corp 


NAVY “FLYING WING” 











sBiaash 


B-36 GIANT BOMBER 














Shown in flight is Chance-Vought’s full-sized “model” of the XF5U-1. 
Navy hopes to break speed records with this experimental flying wing. 


Press Association 


The Army’s giant 8-36 bomber, which made its bow to the public in 
August, dwarfs the B-29 parked near it. The B-36 has 10,000-mile range. 





t. 8. Army A. A. F 


TRANSPORT GLIDER 


Commercial air lines are studying this mammoth transport glider, the 
CG-10. Developed by the Army, the CG-10 may soon carry air freight. 






‘pigs te. ee 


U. 8S. Army A. A. 


HOTTEST JET 


Hottest of all jet aircraft is the P-84 Thunderjet. Rated at 600 m.p.h., 
the Thunderjet may yet top unofficial British record of 626 m.p.h. 
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Dave Ferriss of Boston Red Sox is 
leading hurler in American League. 


hey laughed when I picked the green 
Red Sox 
To cop the American League flag; 
They roared when I scorned the great 
Yankees, 
They thought it was all just a gag. 
Comes Wednesday, however, at noon- 
time, 
When the 1946 World Series makes 
its bow, 
Who'll be out there swinging like mur- 
der? 


The Red Sox! And who's laughing 
now? 


Last spring, I wrote a column for 
Junior Scholastic called Play Ball, which 
cost me a lot of friends. At least two 
dozen readers wrote in wanting to know 
if I had rocks in my head. 

Why? Because I picked Boston, De- 
troit, and New York to finish one-two- 
three in the American League; and St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Brooklyn to wind 
up in that order in the National League. 

Nobody opposed my choice of St. 
Louis. Everybody agreed the Cards 
were a shoo-in. (As I write this, the 
Cards have a two-game edge over 
Brooklyn. ) 

But Boston? The letters sizzled. 
“Three Yankee rooters from the Bronx” 
accused me of being in the pay of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. A De- 
troit fan called me “stupid.” 

As you can imagine, this is my hour 
of triumph. Boston ran away with the 
pennant. But then I was hurt. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
“Wheatied” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade mark: of Gemeval Mills, Inc. 
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A POUND. THEN... iN 
1955... / 





SO THAT IS THE FAMOUS SILVER 
FROM CLAY! BRING ME ITS MAKER! 
| HAVE AN IOEA! 








SCIENTIBIC 
wonoeal 











THREE YEARS YOU HAVE 
WORKED! HOW MUCH ALUMINUM 
HAVE YOU? 


N-NOT MUCH. 
8-BUT ENOUGH FOR 
SOME KNIVES AND 











7 YEARS LATER.. 


ALUMINUM OXIDE.. 

IN CRYOLITE... THEN ELECTRIC 
CURRENT TO SEPARATE THE 
. ALUMINUM, /°VE GOT /T/ 


. DISSOLVED 


SO YOU ARE HENRI ST. CLAIRE DEVILLE, 
ALUMINUM MAKER! | WANT ENOUGH. A: 
ALUMINUM TO LIGHTEN MY ARMY’SZ 
pn, EQUIPMENT — 





— ¢ 
LA Anal: OMA AEAE adlasblettiss sii Mhllbts, Lo p~ 


& 








~ J CHARLEY HALL, IF A BRIGHT 
YOUNG LAD LIKE YOU couLD 








I'VE GOT AN IDEA ABOUT THIS ALUMINUM... 
WELL, IT’S WORTH A FEW YEARS OF My 





PROFESSOR, | DID IT! | MADE 
ALUMINUM AT LESS THAN 
$8 A Pound! 


GOOD Boy ! 
BUT LISTEN-A FRENCHMAN, 
PAUL HEROULT, HAS JUST 
DISCOVERED THE - 
SAME PROCESS. 








I'M INVESTING MY INVENTION, IT wile 

\ TAKE $20,000 TO START US OFF. ere 
NO WE'LL BE FIRST IN 
ALUMINUM, WE‘LL 





GEORGE H. CLAPP (CENTER) CO-FOUNDER 
WITH ALFRED E. HUNT OF THE NEW 
COMPANY, HELPED FINANCE 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 











THEY RAISED THE MONEY TO ESTABLISH 


THE PITTSBURGH REDUCTION COMPANY - NOW 


THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 





HERE'S THE LATEST FIGURE, MR. HALL. 

ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS CUT DOWN COSTS 

iN (889 TO aa A POUND. IT’S $1 A POUND 
NOW. 


Miva 
Cg Sad . 





: Text by George Waller, de. 














GOT TO TALK... ALUMINUM WILL 


TRAINS...... TOOTHPASTE TUBES..... 
CHEAP..... 15 CENTS 
A POUND......1..... , 





.. HALL DIED 


BE USED BY INDUSTRY FOR EVERYTHING... 


AN ALUMINIZED SKYSCRAPER! IT’S 
; REVOLUTIONARY! 


MILLION POUNDS OF 
ALUMINUM, THIS 
SKYSCRAPER FOR NEW 
YORK 1S’/7UST A 
BEGINNING / 











We Pick the Red Sox 


(Continued) 
How could anyone accuse me of 


playing favorites? I had never been in 
Boston. The only thing ! knew about 
the city was that some of its citizens 
once dumped a cargo of tea into the 


ocean. and that it now turns out won- | 


derful baked beans. 
Would tea-dumping and 


Hardly. I examined 
Maggio, and Rudy York — sluggers all. 
Then I cast my eyes over pitchers Ted 
Hughson, Dave Ferriss, Mickey Har- 
ris, and Joe Dobson. That was all, 
brother. I was sold. 

The Yankees looked good, too — on 
paper. But I had a hunch they weren't 
going to pan out. | made a bet (two 
yellow bow ties against a lavender 
roadster) that not a Yank would bat 
over .300. I was right. 

The Red Sox turned out far better 
than anyone expected. Everybody 
knew Williams would produce. But few 
people dreamed that Di Maggio and 
Pesky would wind up in the leading 
batters, and that York and Doerr would 
be among the leaders in runs-batted-in. 

That’s why I'm picking the Red Sox 
to win the World Series. If they face the 
Cards, I predict the series will last at 
least six games. The Cards have lots of 
TNT in Musial, Slaughter, and Kurow- 
ski, and a good pitching staff headed 
by Lefty Pollet. They can be tough to 
beat. 

If the Sox face the Dodgers in the 
series, it should*\.be all over in five 
games. I can’t see the Bums winning 
more than one game. But I'll be root- 
ing for them. You can’t help liking the 
team. They have so much spirit and 
daring. 

HrerMan L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





Press Assn. 


Red Sox sultans of swat are (left 
to right): York, Williams, and Doerr. 





beans | § 
prejudice me in favor of the Red Sox? | 
Ted Williams, | 
Johnny Pesky, Bobby Doerr, Dom. Di | 
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Cartoon Book on Sports! 


e Amazing stuff about sports stars! Unusual facts about all sports 
..- facts that few guys know! You don’t have to buy anything to 
get this book! Just— ' 
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September 30, 1946 


: Citizenship Quiz 


These questions are based on aa 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100, 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacace’ 


1. NEW REPUBLIC 


Complete each of the following statements by underlining 
the correct ending. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 
1. The l 


war with 


acquired the Philippines as a result of a 


a. France Cc. 
b. Germany d. 


Spain 
Great Britain 

2. Between 1935 and 1946, the Philippines were known 
as a 


a. republic c. colony 
b. commonwealth d. territory 
3. The Hukbalahaps are 
a. Filipino bareback c. Filipino traitors who 
riders aided Japanese 
b. Filipino peasants who d. Filipino Boy Scouts 


fought Japanese 
4. Tagalog is 


a. a Filipino children’s c. an official language of 
game Philippines 

b. the name of a Filipino d. a coconut product 
bandit 


5. The chief customer for Philippine exports is 
a. the U.S. c. Japan 
b. Great Britain d. Borneo 


My score — 


2. STRIKE A MATCH 


Match each of the following- names with its correct 
description. Score 2% points eve’ “et! 15. 
—l. Charles M. Hall a. U.S. Senator 
. w vassador to the Philip- 
—2. Paul V. McNutt pines 
__3. Andrei Gromyko c. Filipino leader who died in 
exile 
—A. Dean Acheson d. American inventor 
__5, Millard Tydings e. Russian delegate on Atomic En- 
e ergy Commission 
—6. Manuel Quezon f. U. S. Under-Secretary of State 


My score —.___ 


3. CORRECTION PLEASE 


There is an error in each of the following sentences. 
Correct each error by changing no more than two words in 
each sentence. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 

1. There are 49 States in the United States. 

2. The power to admit States to the Union was given to 
Congress by the President. 

The last two States to enter the Union were Utah and 
Pennsylvania 

4. If Congress approves the request of a Territory to enter 
the Union, Congress passes a homestead act. 

5. The U. S. atom control plan proposes that an Inter- 
national Atomic Development Authority be set up under the 
Supreme Court. 

My score 


PUPILS: GET YOUR CQ MEMBERSHIP CARDS! SEE YOUR TEACHER FOR FULL INFORMATION 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided, Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

















1. U. S. delegate on 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


2. What two nations 3. U. S. Territory 
celebrate ths as Inde- that will vote on 
pendence Day? statehood Oct. 8. 








4, This is the seal of 
what nation? 


5. Of what branch 
of the U. S. Army is 
he a member? 


6. First President of 
Philippine Republic. 








My score 


My total CQ score 





{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred ® in the magazine are defined below. 


devastation (dehv-uhs-TAY-shuhn), p. 
ravage; desolation, 

dialects (DIE-uh-lehktz), p. 8. Forms of speech peculiar 
to a district, class, or race. Examples: the Scottish dialect; 
the Negro dialect. . 

polygamy (puh-LIHG-uh-me), p. 10. Practice of a man 
having more than one wife at a time, The Mormons, who 
settled in Utah, practiced polygamy before they were for- 
bidden to do so by law. 

effervescing (EHF-uhr-vehs-ing), p. 13. Bubbling. 

acclimated (uh-KLY-mih-tihd), p. 19. Became accus- 
tomed to new surroundings or conditions. 

inversions (ihn-VERR-zhuhnz), p. 19. Turning around or 
reversing in position, direction, or order. 


6. Destruction; 














MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Drama: “Cloak and \ 
“Henry V. ““Notorious.“ Black Beauty. 
““Anna and the King of Siam. 
Comedy: “““Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 
Musical: “Blue Skies. 


HOME SWEET HOMICIDE 
“A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


A comedy-mystery in which three 
bright teen-agers (Peggy Ann Garner, 
Dean Stockwell, and Connie Marshall) 
piece together clues that baffle the local 
police force. This entertaining take-off 
on the ordinary mystery film is based 
on one of Craig Rice’s most popular 
“whodunits.” 


CLOAK AND DAGGER 









Tuc airplane has driven the last dog 


“\“A Warner Brothers Picture , team from the old transport trails across 


An O.S.S. (Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices) story with as much emphasis on 
romance as on espionage. Gary Cooper 
plays a scientist who is sent to Europe 
to investigate Germany's progress in 
atomic research. 





AH LOVE! AH ME! 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Sara,” I said, and I suppose now { 
must have sounded rather melodramatic 
to the other people, “you won't leave 
me, will you?” 

“Oh, my goodness!” Sara said. “What 
time is it?” 

“Ten till eleven,” John Bowerman 
replied. 

Sara dropped the wet towel in my 
face. “I've got to be home by eleven!” 
she said. 

“Tll take you,” John said. 

I took the towel off my face to see 
them stopping by the booth for Sara’s 
pocketbook. She didn’t. even look back 
at me. ; 

The four or five people who were 
standing by me went back to their 
tables. I lay quietly on the counter and 
watched the light above swaying gently. 

Gradually the people left, and the 
noise of the dishes being stacked grew 
quieter. I watched the waiter turn the 
chairs upside down on the tables and 
felt sorry for him and for myself and 
for the whole pitiful world. ° 





Reprinted by permission of Collier's and 
the author. 


Alaska from Juneau to Nome and down 
the storied Kuskokwim. But winter tem- 
peratures which drop to 60 below zero 
for weeks on end call for rare ingenuity 
to keep the airliners on their schedules 
across the winter-buried Arctic interior. 

One of the most striking examples of 
the engineers’ contribution to air trans- 
port in the Arctic is what Alaska claims 
to be the world’s most unusual aircraft 
plant — “a de-freezing factory” for both 
planes and the men who work on them 
in the sub-zero temperatures of the 
northern winter. 

When Pan American World Airways 
first went to Alaska with plans to set 
up the first scheduled air service 
through the Territory, one of the biggest 
problems they faced was the specialized 
maintenance of the big twin-engined 
airliners they planned to ply over the 
tundra and river routes across Alaska. 

At Fairbanks, chief center in the in- 
terior and the hub for the radiating 
routes of Pacific Alaska Airways, P.A.A. 
planned the construction of their central 
shops and storage hangar. But it was 
apparent that no ordinary aircraft 
hangar would do. A hundred unprece- 
dented problems faced them. 

Even the earth at Fairbanks, at the 
end of the summer, is still frozen solid 
a few feet below the surface — and that 
offered knotty problems of building 
foundations for a structure that would 
have to withstand Arctic gales of almost 
hurricane force. 

But by far the most difficult problem 
was the one of properly heating such a 
plant, when temperatures outside would 
be260 and more below zero. 


Courtesy Pan American World Airways 


Ordinarily that doesn’t sound like 
such a tough problem, but when you 
have to keep such a hangar open to 
allow aircraft to be brought in and 
taken out again, the problem changes 
entirely. Handling aircraft at sub-zero 
temperatures is a ticklish job anyway. 
You just can’t open up a nice warm 
hangar door and let them inside. A 
rapid change from 50 below zero, say, 
to 70 above is too great a shock for con- 
struction materials to stand. 

But P.A.A. engineers solved it by the 
simple expedient of dividing the hangar 
in two. The front section is automat- 
ically regulated to maintain a tempera- 
ture of freezing. Tha‘ holds the 
“frozen” airplane in tine and is no 
shock at all, as its own temperature 
gradually simmers up to that freezing 
point. Just beyond the bulkhead to that 
section is the working plant where a 
temperature of 70 is maintained and 
the mechanics work in their shirt 
sleeves. 

When maintenance work has been 
completed the airplane is moved back 
into the “freezer,” which is used like a 
decompression chamber. Then, when it 
it is properly acclimated* there, it can 
be moved right out into sub-zero cold in 
perfect working condition. Incidental- 
ly, men who work in the shops go 
through the same process themselves. 
They can’t take rapid inversions* of 
temperature any better than the air- 
planes can, so they go through the 
“freezer” too. 

The heating plants by which they do 
all this (P.A.A. has two, in case one 
should break down) are big enough to 
keep an average city office building in 
tropic comfort through a zero winter. 
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FEUD FUN: The Martins and the Coys 
were two feuding families. who lived in 
Kentucky. The Martins owned the four 
big cabins shown in the drawing below, 
the Coys owned the four small cabins. All 
the cabins were located around a lake. 

One day, while the Coys were away 
hunting, the Martins decided to build a 
fence that would shut the four small cab- 
ins off from the lake, yet allow the four 
big cabins access to the lake. 

By drawing one continuous line with 
your pencil, can you show how the Mar- 
tins did this? 
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GRAVITY GIMMICK: Which will fall 
faster to the floor—a half dollar or a 
piece of paper? 

Everyone will say the coin. But you 
can give this the lie by tearing off a piece 
of paper smaller than the coin, wetting it 
with your tongue, and “pasting” it to one 
side of the coin. Drop the coin with the 
paper side face down. Thus, the paper 
will land first! 

MISFIRE: Fill in the missing words, 
using the same seven letters in each blank 











space 

eins enti Same anes ene Grek “aeeeies to be 
EE es as a wonderful 
shot. 

He riddled his dog and ——- —— ~~ —~ 
it on amo Wen bite 
lot. 


DICE DIVE: 
Give a friend a glass 
and two dice to hold 
as shown. Tell him 
to land both dice in 
the glass, using only 
the hand that holds 
them. 

To land the first 
dice, simply toss it 
into the air and 
catch it in the glass. But don’t try that on 
the second dice, or the first one will flip 
out. Drop the dice and lower the glass 
quickly under it. 

FILL THE GAPS: One letter of the 
alphabet, inserted in each of these gaps, 
will make a sentence. What is it? 

-—AD —EN —I-—IC AND —OCK. 

— MICHAEL MALONE 

(Answers to this week’s puzzles will 
appear in October 7 issué.) 





INDEPEN DE NCI 
| OF JHE PHILIPPINES 





A New Nation 
Has a New Stamp 


ge nation has many ways to feel 
its freedom and to show it. One of 
these ways is through postage stamps. 

The Republic of the Philippines — 
that new nation the United States tu- 
tored toward independence — lost no 
time in printing its first postage stamp. 
Independence came on July 4, 1946 
(see page 6), and that very day many 
letters were mailed in the Philippines 
with the new stamps. The stamps had 
been printed weeks in advance, so that 
they would be ready for “first day cov- 
ers. 

We at Junior Scholastic received one 
of these “first day covers,” and the 
Philippine independence stamp we 
show here is from that envelope. 

While the Philippines were a Terri- 
tory of the United States (from 1899 
to 1935), they used the same postage 
stamps used by the rest of the United 
States — the regular U. S. stamps. When 
the Philippines became a Common- 
wealth, they were granted the right to 
have special stamps bearing the words 
“Commonwealth of the Philippines” 
and “United States of America.” 

The 2-centavo Commonwealth stamp 
is shown here, with the portrait of Jose 
P. Rizal, Philippine patriot, who was 
executed by the Spaniards in 1896. 

The new 1946 stamps show a Fili- 
pino lass holding the Philippine flag. 
The stamps are issued in 2-centavo, 
red; 6-centavo, green; 12-centavo, blue; 
and bear the inscription: “Independence 
of the Philippines, July 4, 1946.” 





Answers to Last Week's HEnanigans 


SHELL GAME: First, turn 2 
and 3. Then, turn 1 and 3. Fi- 
nally, turn 2 and 3 again. All 
the nutshells will then be bot- 
tom up; A LOT OF DOG: Four 
dogs. (Each dog is sitting on its tail and faces 
three other dogs); JOIN THE DOTS (above). 


No Gift 


Jack: “Who gave you that black eye?” 
Mack: “Nobody, I had to fight for it!” 


Joe Bonazza, School No. 17, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOW your loy- 

alty to your 
school team with 
a lapel pin. You 
need only: scraps 
of different colored 
felt; household ce- 
ment; and heavy- 
weight buckram. 


Draw the design 
of your choice on 
paper to use as 
pattern. A Cheer- 
leader (Fig. 1) 
can represent any 
school. Or you 
may want to make 
a lapel pin to show 
off the nickname of 
your team. Exam- 
ples: Sailor ( Fig. 
2) if your team is 
called the Commo- 
dores; Indian 
(Fig. 3) for the 
Redskins, ete. 

Using the Cheer- 
leader as an exam- 





ple, pin pattern to 

buckram and cut 

around edges. This 

makes stiff back to 

keep figures in 

shape. Next, cut 

each part of your 

design (head, 

FIG.3 sweater, trousers, 

etc.) from differ- 

ent colored scraps 

of felt. Use school 

colors, if possible. 

NK Cut felt pieces 

for eyes, mouth, 

name of school, 

etc. Embroider or glue them in place. Use 

household cement for gluing. Sew a safety 
pin to back of figure for a “fastener.” 

You can obtain variety by sewing yarn 
to head for hair, instead of cutting hair 
from felt — or by sewing on tiny buttons or 
sequins for mouths and eyes. 

Instead of making figures, you may want 
to show your school spirit by cutting tiny 
School Pennants out of felt and embroi- 
dering your school initials on them ( Fig. 
4). Pin pennants to your lapel with a hat 
pin. 

You can make five or six of these pen- 
nants and sew them to a ribbon, to form a 
Bracelet or Necklace (Fig. 5). 

—Mary Cooper 
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news a word HOLD THAT MARGIN! 





1. Adult human males. 

4. Member of Mohammedan 
Philippine tribes. 

5. Capital of Philippines. 

8. Nation awarded independence on July 
4, 1946. 

13. Fabled shield of Zeus. 

14. Aged. 15. Scotch form of none. 

16. Seaport in S.W. Finland. 

19. Eager. 20. Conjunction. 

21. Still. 22. Native of Arabia. 

24. Northeast (abbr. ). 

25. To a position on. 

26. Narrow piece of wood. 

30. Large domestic animal. 

31. Eskimo knife. 32. One-sided sword. 

35. Considerable size. 

38. Place to keep clothes. 

39. Young deer. 

10. Advertisements. 


. Small underground animal. 

. Long periods of time. 

Negative answer. 

. Island of Philippines. 

. Military police (abbr. ) 

. Highest mountain in Philippines. 

. Nothing. 8. Island of Philippines. 
9. The sky. 10. Sets fire to. 

11. Told falsehood. 

2. Present indicative of be. 
17. Come into life. 

23. Containers 

27 Island of Philippines. 

28. Exclamation of sorrow. 
29. Metal or glass pipe. 

32. Southeast (abbr. ). 

33. Indefinite article meaning one. 

34. To exist. 35. Large quantity. 
36. Founder of Ilium. 

37. Lieutenant (abbr. ). 

39. Fourth tone of musical scale. 


Malayan 


Nour vonwre 


18. Speakers. 


Answer in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 





ETE JASON thinks he’s a smart fel- 
low. It’s a ten-minute walk from his 

home to school. So Pete leaves home 
exactly ten minutes before roll call. 

The passing grade in Civics is 75. 
Pete loafs along and then tries to “cram” 
the night before a quiz. 

Pete’s a good batter. So he waits for 
two “strikes” before he swings. It’s more 
dramatic for him to get a hit on the 
third. 

But what is Pete’s score? Pete is late 
for roll call pretty often. Half the time 
he flunks his Civics quizzes. And mighty 
batter that he is, Pete too often misses 
that last ball and strikes out. 

According to Pete, he was late be- 
cause he forgot his lunch and had to 
run home for it. And the quiz — well, 
Miss Jones took all the questions from 
the chapters he hadn’t read. And that 
last pitch looked as if it was coming mn 
too low — until too late. 

Pete’s trouble is that he never gives 
himself any jeeway. The best plan can 
develop a hitch. And a really smart 
fellow is prepared for all hitches. He 
leaves himself a margin for error. Don’t 
be a Pete Jason. HOLD THAT MAR- 
GIN! 





How're you dome? 





At a party, Sue catches a glimpse of 
her mussed hair. Should she: 

A. Pull out a comb and start smooth- 
ing it? 

B. Retire to a room where she can 
comb it in privacy? 

C. Call everyone’s attention to it, ex- 
plaining that her hair never “stays put’’? 

‘pe10d 1 Og 








3s caster to work with 
THE RIGHT POINT 


(for the way you write { 


Your hand feels freer and you 
write more comfortably when 
you use an Esterbrook. That’s 
because Esterbrook, the only 
fountain pen offering a choice of 
33 point styles, fits your hand- 
writing exactly. These inexpen- 
sive points are renewable and 
easily replaced in the holder so 
that your Esterbrook need never 
be out of repair—is ready always 
with the right point for the way 
you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden,:-N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN. 














With Bacon or Ham? 


There was an Indian who had such 
a marvelous memory that he became 
world famous. Even the devil heard of 
the Indian, and decided to -test his 
memory. He went up to the Indian one 
day and said: “You like eggs.” 

Twenty years later, the devil came 
back and, in Indian fashion, said: 
“How!” 

The Indian replied: “Fried.” 


Eugene Klupt. 3625 Rosedale Rd., Baltimore 15, Md. 


Good Job 


Joe: “My uncle drank a bottle of shel- 
lac by mistake the other night.” 

Blow: “Goodness! He must have had 
a terrible end!” 

Joe: “Oh, no! He had a beautiful 
finish!” 


James M. Surratt, Woodland Way Jr. H. 8. 
Hagerston, Md. 





ENTERTAIN AT ANY TIME ! 


CARROM Games, you can 
per-ep the party 

fer oll. CARROM Games 
ere a real test of skill. 
CARROM-Crekinele Combina- 
tien Beards, Neok-Hockey and 


others, at your sporting 
or store. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES 











FRIEND ‘4. 

BEST sweerneart * 

Wear the Ever-Popular 
14K GOLD FINISH 


FRIENDSHIP PIN 
Enclose 25¢ (with this ad) 
We will ENGRAVE your) 
ames ond his (hers) FREE 


| [ASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. $.M. 26, BROOKLYN 24, WN. Y. 











For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
dvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.”’ 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval’ stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hana corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 








LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 






ame) Free Stamp zine, 
Ty from d 
United Cc 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. 
fen} Real mn Sc with ap- 
vals. Stamp Co. 









































































“Yeah? Step outside and say that!” 


Last Straw 


“How is your Uncle Ben, Wit?” 
“His house burned down and 

all his money. But he can’t kick.” 
“Why not?” 

“He's got gout.” 

Mildred Blakeslee, Garfield School, Flint, Mich. 


Nit: 
Wit: 
he lost 
Nit: 
Wit: 


Lazy Customer 


Salesman: “Why, this machine will 
do half your work.” 
Customer: “I'll take two of them.” 


Floyd F. DeVillez, Jr., Rheinlander Grade School, 


Evansville, Ind. 


Reverse Order 


Old Lady: “Have you taught your 
baby brother to talk yet?” 
Johnny: “Oh, yes. Now we're teach- 
ing him to keep quiet.” 
Ethel Rubin, Shulamith Institute. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Police Policy 


A policeman was taking a burglar to 
the police station when the thief’s cap 
blew off. { 

“May I get my cap?” the thiet asked. 

“Certainly not,” replied the police- 
man. “If you go after it, you'll never 
come back. You stay here, and I'll run 
after it.” 

4 Bailey. Sayler Park School. Cincinnati, O. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Ruth 
Sowens, Hopkins St. School, Pine City, 
N. Y. 

A man on his way to the barn found 
his son shaking a rabbit and saying: 
“How much is five and five? How much 
is five and five?” 

“What on earth are you doing?” 
asked the father. 

“Well, Dad,” said the boy, “my teach- 
er said today that rabbits multiply rap- 
idly — but this dumb bunny can’t even 
add!” 
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Don’t We All? 


Artist: “The most difficult job is 
usually completed before breakfast.” 

Friend: “Do you work before break- 
fast?” 

Artist: “No, I get out of bed.” 


Doris Wejen, 104 W. Clarendon Avenue, Bellmore, N. ¥ 


No Gitt 


Jack: “Who gave you that black eye?” 
Mack: “Nobody. I had to fight for it!” 


Joe Bonazza, School 17, Rochester, N. Y¥ 


Nosey Neighbors 


Mother: “Jimmie, | wish you'd run 
over and see how old Mrs. Smith is this 
morning.” 

Jimmie (on his return): “Mrs. Smith 
said to tell you it was none of your 
business.” 

Mother: “Why, Jimmie! What in the 
world did you ask her?” 

Jimmie: “Just what you told me to. 
I said you wanted to know how old she 
was this morning.” 

Barbara Muellen. Bell School, Chicago 18, Il! 





Solution to Last Week's News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Sitka; 6-equal; T7-tow; 9-T.V.A 
10-O.P.A.; ll-as, 12-tar; 13-Kenai; 18-old; 19- 
atone; 20-ms.; 21-A.M.; 22-pt.; 24-he; 25-lo; 26- 
M.P.; 28-plane; 30-sol; 31-manes; 32-Ira; 33-kg.; 
35-Mon.; 36-ire; 38-ink; 39-mural; 4l-obese. 

DOWN: 1-Seward; 2-1.Q.; 3-tut; 4-kava; 5- 
Alaska; 7-totem; 8-opals; 14-Etah; 15-Nome; 16- 
an; 17-i.e.; 22-plan; 23-tone; 26-moron; 27-plank; 
28-P.M.; 38-A-la; 29-Eskimo; 30-simile; 34-grub; 
37-ere; 40-as. 











This kind of arithmetic 


may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will 
bring back $4 in 10 years. 
Another $3 will bring back another $4. 

So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 


8... or 30 plus 30 equals 80... or 300 plus 
300 equals 800! 


It will . . . in U. S. Savings Bonds. And those 


bonds may very well be the means of helping 
you educate your children as you’d like to have 
them educated. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds— available 
at banks and post offices. Or the way that mil- 
lions have found easiest and surest—through 
Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 


You'll be mighty glad you did . . .10 years 
from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 











Contributed by this magazine in cooperation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 







































“A way of seeing is also a way of not 
seeing.” — Helen Lynd, from England 
in the 1880s. 


HE atom bomb exists. The United 
States first perfected it, and used it 
as a destructive weapon. This past sum- 
mer a further series of “tests” was con- 
ducted by our Government under the 
ominous catch-phrase “Operation Cross- 
roads.” Regardless of results, or varying 
translations of purpose and effect, the 
bomb still exists. Its manufacture con- 
tinues. Its improvement is inevitable. 

People the world over are speculating 
fearfully on our intentions, The bomb 
has become the major factor in our for- 
eign relations. Citizens at home are 
confused and in disagreement. On one 
side we have the “keep-the-know-how- 
to-ourselves” group, while others clamor 
for sharing the dubious secret. For 
many other lands have the necessary 
“ingredients” and are experimenting 
with atomic fission. 

There is one light on the darkening 
horizon: the United Nations. We as a 
member, with other world governments, 
have agreed that peace can be main- 
tained and the atomic genii controlled 
only through international cooperation. 

But the responsibility does not rest 
with a handful of elected or appointed 
government representatives. It is the re- 
sponsibility of each and every individ- 
ual. This means that every American, 
whether an adult, or a student in high 
school, has a solemn obligation to in- 
form himself as fully as possible on the 
problems of atomic control; to con- 
sider prayerfully what American policy 
should be; and to bring every influence 
to bear on our leaders for a solution 
based on the interests of the whole hu- 
man race. 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines, 
in bringing you this selected list of ma- 
terials, hope you, our teacher-readers, 
will take up the challenge. Acquaint 
your classes with the implication of a 
world society at the “crossroads” and 
vigorously strive for an informed and 
serious approach to this crucial prob- 
lem. 


> 


The New Yorker, issue of August 31, 
1946, 25 West 43rd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 15 cents. 


The entire issue is turned over to John 
Hersey and his masterly report of the Hiro- 
shima bombing. The editors did this “in 
the conviction that few of us have yet 
comprehended the all but incredible de- 
structive power of this weapon, and that 
everyone might well take time to consider 
the terrible implications of its use.” Her- 
sey’s account has an every-day, down-to- 
earth quality in the telling which can be 
grasped and understood by any high school 
student. There are no political overtones, 
no implied ideologies. A challenge is flung 
to all the people, and as you read, the 
Japanese live in the pages, suffer, and pull 
themselves together as might the citizens 
of our own Detroit, New York, or San Fran- 
cisco. The analogies are obvious. No one 
upon finishing this account can comfortably 
say: “It can’t happen here!” 


One World or None, McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 
1946, $1.00. 


Compton, Einstein, Ridenour, and many 
other leading scientists have expressed their 
findings in this revealing compilation. Such 
titles from the table of contents as: There 
Is No Defense, An Atomic Arms Race and 
Its Alternatives, Survival Is at Stake, illus- 
trate with what alarm those responsible 
for making the bomb review their achieve- 
ment. Thev have written these papers with 
but one consideration in mind, to help us 
understand the issues involved, and to help 
find a wise control of atomic energy. As 
Walter Lippmann remarks ( p. 75): “There 
is no doubt that if at this moment in his- 
tory the United States raised the standard, 
many nations would immediately rally to it 
and in all the other nations more and more 
of the people. Never was there such an op- 
portunity for any people as is ours, though 
briefly if we do not seize it.” 


“Atomic Energy Control” from Vital 
Speeches, City News Pub. Co., N. Y., 
July 1, 1946, 25 cents. 

This is a reprint of the now famous 

Baruch Plan for placing the power of the 

atom under control of a United Nations 
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A Collection of the Best 


Recent Classroom Material on the 


Problem of Atomic Control 


AND THE TEACHER'S 


OBLIGATIONS 


Committee. Endorsed by Congress and the 
President, it is worthy of close examination. 
There is also a companion piece in the 
same issue by Andrei Gromyko advancing 
the Soviet’s program to the same end. No 
attempt is made here to evaluate the merits 
of either plan. The Russians insist, as a 
preliminary requirement for world peace 
under U.N. control, that we destroy our 
present stock piles of bombs and all future 
use of atomic energy be excluded from the 
manufacture of weapons. To date neither 
proposal has been accepted, bombs are 
still being made, and the situation is, if 
anything, more acute. 


The Atomic Age Opens, Pocket Books, 
N. Y., 1945, 25 cents. 


On the day the first atomic bomb was 
dropped the Director of the University of 
Chicago Laboratory (which had loaned 
most of its scientists for research in atomic 
energy ) remarked: “This is a very sad day 
for us. Let us hope we have not placed 
dynamite in the hands of children.” This 
little book tackles the questions that are 
concerning men everywhere. Can man 
ever again survive a war? What will we 
do with our new-found power? “Only co- 
operation by very highly trained men [sci- 
entists] could make it [the bomb] work. 
And only cooperation among these men 
and with other men of wisdom and good 
will can ever put the scientific principles 
of atomic energy to good use.” (p. 241) 


A Report on the International Control 
of Atomic Energy, prepared by the 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 
Copies may be obtained upon request 
from the Teachers Service Bureau, 
Scholastic Magazines. 

“Anticipating favorable action by the 
United Nations for the establishment of a 
commission to consider the problems arising 
as to the control of atomic energy,” a 
Committee of five was appointed to study 
the subject and report to the Secretary of 
State. 

The sixty-one pages of this pamphlet, 
known to the public as the Lilienthal Re- 
port, is the thoughtful result of this com- 
mittee’s work. The findings and proposals 
should be a springboard for vital discus- 
sions. 


Man vs. Atom — Year 1, from Science 
Illustrated (magazine), McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y., August, 1946, 25 cents. 

An excellent survey of the problem from 
its early history to the present is graphi- 


UNITED NATIONS WEEK School Celebration (originally scheduled for September 


22-29) will now be held October 20-28, owing to postponement of General Assembly 
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This notice, scheduled for this issue, appeared in error last week. 























cally outlined in this special section. In 
eight vitally important pages the editors 
have condensed the basic science of atomic: \ 
energy, its possible uses, and its politica! 
repercussions. The dilemma we all face is 
clearly announced: either nations face 
IMPORTANT to old World War III, “which would surely be 
—_—— the most deadly in history,” or we must 
. follow the proposals of experts who would 
and new subscribers “yield both atomic weapons and war po 
tential to [an] international force. 
RADIO BROADCASTS 
ry ’ ry : The following list of pamphlets should 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS will be on every school library shelf this fal! 
find a Confirmation card bound inthis They represent a cross section of opinion 
on the subject over the past year. 
issue. This is the last issue due or Who Should Control the Atomic Bomb? = 
(September 20, 1945). 
your Tentative Order. Unless you have Does the Atomic Bomb Make World Gov- 
: ' ernment Essential Now? (November 29 KC 
already sent us a second, or confirming 1945). 
: Should We Share the Secret of the Atomi: Ai 
order, stating the number of sub- Bomb with Any Other Nation? (Octo 
ber 25, 1945). 
scriptions you definitely desire, Who Should Deciiedt the Production and po 
Use of Atomic Energy? (March 28 sol 
please use the enclosed card for that | 1946). ual 
4 E Should the Baruch Proposal Be Adopted: eles 
purpose. Send it today to insure (July 4, 1946). of 
. : Above from The Town Hall, .Inc., N. Y., 10 
uninterrupted service. You do not Bn ea : 
need to make remittance now. | Should We Internationalize the Atomi: foi 
Bomb? (October 16, 1945). 
| Does Atomic Warfare Make Military Train Ke 
’ y ing Obsolete? (February 12, 1946). 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS will The Atemio Bomb - Civilian or Military . 
findaR 1 ab ai iit | Control (March 26, 1946). St 
snd © nenewas car ound in this issue. (Above from The American Forum of the Air 
While await ing word from you con- | Ransdell Inc., Washington 18, D. C., 10¢ a copy. Q 
| The United Nations and the Bomb (Jul) 
cerning your subscription, we have | 23, 1946). “ 
The Implications of Atomic Energy (May co 
been sending you the same number you 5, 1946). oc 
(Above from University of Chicago Round tre 
received last term. We can not con- | Table, University of Chicago, 10¢ a copy.) 
tinue, however, without your prompt | Students should not be permitted t 
‘ ‘ ‘ | lull themselves in the excitement o! 
instructions. IF you have not already | looking on the bomb as a fine new me 
. _ chanical toy, That is indeed a “way o! 
sent in your renewal, please send us seeing and not seeing.” If there is t 
: ' be “peace in our time” we must diligent 
your instructions on the enclosed _ ly seek it in international cooperation 
card today. | The seriousness of the situation facing 
us all was voiced on September 2 “b\ 
Eugene O'Neill during an interview 
Thank you, and best wishes for the with the press. “If the human race is 
so stupid that in 2,000 years it hasn’t 
new school year. had brains enough to appreciate th« 
secret of happiness — contained in on 4 
simple sentence that you'd think a gram , 
Sincerely yours, mar school kid could understand — the: . 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES it’s time we dumped it down the nea: 
est drain and let the ants have a chance 
The sentence is the Golden Rule.” 
Clyde (oe NE Mr. O'Neill is not a politician. Being 
an artist, he is tuned to the overtone: 
Teachers Service Bureau of life. He tries to “see things steadil\ 
and see them whole.” He has spoken fo: 
us all in this our “eleventh hour.” What 
do your students have to say? 
— Joun B. Gross 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
KOREA — (pp. 6, 7; 8) 
Aims 

1. To show that, while Korea possesses rich mineral de- 
posits in the north, and very productive farm lands in the 
south, as well as forests, fish, and pearls, most Koreans are 
very poor; and that while they are a proud people with more 
than 4000 years of history, they have been deprived of most 
of their liberties. 7 

2. To show that Japan, acting as a master nation, used 
the natural wealth of Korea to promote the Japanese plan 
for conquest of the Orient. 

3. To show that the “Big 4” promise of independence for 
Korea “in due course” is being carried out by having the 
Koreans practice self-rule under a trusteeship, with Russia 
in charge of the northern industrial area, and the United 
States in charge of the southern agricultural region. 


Questions for Discussion 

l. If yeu were a Korean boy or girl studying the history 
and geography of your country, what reasons could you dis- 
cover for believing that you should be able to find there an 
occupation and a decent standard of living, instead of ex- 
treme poverty? 

In northern Korea, swift mountain streams provide 
power for chemical tactories. The mountains are rich in 
coal, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead, magnesium, zirconium, 
chromium, aluminum, graphite, and mica: There are for- 
ests there, and along the coast line sardine-fishing is a 
thriving industry. Seoul, the capital, is a large city in 
central Korea. On the nearby farms rice and other crops 
are raised. In the southwest, where summers are long 
and hot with plentiful rainfall, two or three crops are 
gathered yearly from the same land. There most of 
Korea’s rice is raised. Mulberry trees for silkworms are 
cultivated. In the southeast there are canning factories 
as well as farms, Off the coast of the island Quelpart, 
fish, edible seaweed, and even pvarls are to be found. 

2. With all the means nature has provided for the devel- 
opment of a good stat.dard of living, why is Korea such a 
poor eountry? 

Korea has been a land fougl over in two wars, the 
first in 1894 (Japan vs. China) and the second in 1904 

(japan vs. Russia). For the past 35 years Korea has been 
a part of the Japanese empire: The master nation, with 
the aid of deadly punishments, took away the people’s 
civil liberties. Almost half of the yearly rice crop was 
exported to Japan while the Koreans lived in semi-starva- 
tion. Nearly all of Korea’s raw materials also went to 
Japan. The people were robbed of their land. Large es- 


tates in Korea were owned by wealthy Japanese, and 

many landless Koreans were shipped off to Japan where 

they worked as slave labor. 

3. (a) Why was it decided at the Cairo Conference in 
1943 and by the “Big 4” in 1945 that Korea’s independence 
should be granted “in due course” instead of immediately? 

(b) What steps are being taken by the Russian and 
United States officials, now stationed in the north and south 
respectively, toward helping the Koreans build an independ- 
ent and prosperous future? 

(a) During the many years of Japanese occupation, 
Koreans were robbed of the right to rule themselves. For 
this reason it was felt that they must practice self-rule 
under a trusteeship before they take over the reins of 
government. 

(b) Lieut. General John R. Hodge and Major General 
Archer L, Lerch, acting in the American zone of Korea, 
have taken factories, forest lands, mines, farms, and 
fishing rights out of Japanese hands and put them under 
Military Government control. Large estates, owned by 
wealthy Japanese, are being divided and sold to Korea’s 
smal] farmers. Koreans in the U. S. zone now enjoy civil 
liberties. Koreans who were slave laborers in Japan have 
been brought back to their homeland. 

Very little is known of what is going on in. the Russian 
Zone. Russia oceupies the industrial area of the north. 
Unfortunately, trade between the two zones is practically 
at a standstil] and each section lacks the goods which the 
other should be able to supply. The Americans and the 
Russians have not been able to agree about Korea’s fu- 
ture and there is division of opinion among the Koreans 
themselves. 

Suggestion: The civil liberty which grants us freedom of 
opinion is one of our cherished rights. Making use of this 
privilege, give your ideas concerning the following problem: 

Last week you read that the Huks, guerrilla bands in the 
Philippines, are demanding that the farms and estates of 
large land owners be divided among the peasants and the 
tenants. Today we learn that the large Korean estates of 
wealthy Japanese are being divided and sold to Korea’s small 
farmers. Which type of ownership do you think is better for 
a country: (1) vast estates owned by a few wealthy Japa- 
nese, or Russians, or Americans and cultivated by tenant 
farmers; or (2) land owned in moderate amounts by the 
farmers themselves? 


RUBBER — (pp. 9, 20) 


Your family had difficulty buying rubber goods during 
the war—tires, toys, rubber sheeting, kitchen articles, 
galoshes. Well, we may soon have a different rubber prob- 
lem to solve. It appears that we will have too much of it. 
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Explain why we have faced these two extremes and what 
plans are afoot for aveiding the threatened surplus. 

About 90% of the rubber assed in the United States before 
the war came from the Far East. This supply was cut off by 
Japan in December 1941. The amount of natural rubber which 
came to us from Africa, Brazil, and other Latin American 
countries was insufficient. Immediately our Government spent 
many millions of dollars to build big synthetic rubber plants in 
four regions of the country,.A rubber revolution took place with 
the synthetic article replacing the tree product. 

Tree rubber is back from the Far East now, and coming in 
increasing amounts from Latin American countries. Experts say 
that in about two years we will not need all the synthetic 
rubber factories. 


A Play 


Groups of pupils may select one of the suggested scenes 
tor a two-minute dramatization to be written, or played ex- 
temporaneously, 


Time Place 
(1) 1493 An island of the 
Indies 
ball 


(2) 1833 A debtors prison in New Goodyear 
England uard 
1839 A _ laboratory ane and a friend 
1941 A U. Rubber experts and Govern- 
ment officials 
President Truman and 
Batt 


ATOMIC POWER CONTROL — (p. 4) 
Sample Lesson 


Teacher (after class has read the article): Look at your 
chart with its various groups of people. What different types 
of activity do they represent in the control of atomic energy? 
Let us begin by listing the President of the United States. 

Teacher writes on board as pupils explore the chart and 
make suggestions — scientific, legislative, military, executive, 
production, guidance of outstanding civilians. 

Teacher: Let’s ask the class president to be the President 
of the United States. John, read from the chart what the 
President's part in this plan is. (Class president reads aloud.) 
Now make your appointments. 

Persons appointed by the President are either listed on 
the blackboard o« seated in groups at the front of the room. 

Teacher: Harold, Jimmy, Agnes, George, and David, you 
are the 5-man Atomic Energy Commission, outstanding 
civilians from different walks of life, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. What are you going to do? (Member of Commission 
reads aloud.) Ed, you have been appointed General Man- 
ager. You are at your desk with a telephone to your ear. 
What are your duties? (Ed reads from chart.) The General 
Advisory Committee is a group — no definite number — of 
scientists. Will one of you tell us what you do? (Committee 
member reads.) The President does not appoint congress- 


Characters 
Columbus and his 
Indian boys with 


West men, 


rubber 


and a prison 


S. Government office 


(5) 1946 Office of the President Mr. 


men, They are elected by the people and committees are 
set up in Congress for various purposes. So let us say that 
Don, Tony, and Joe have been named a Joint Cofnmittee 
on Atomic Energy. Step forward, boys, and read what you 
have to do. (They read from chart.) The Army and Navy 
will also set up a committee. Paul and Henry, you have re- 
ceived an appointment to the Military Liaison Committee. 
rell the class what your duties are. (One boy reads.) Four 
agencies — 3 civilian and 1 military — will operate under 
the 5-man Atomic Energy Commission. Let’s ask the re- 
mainder of the class to work for these agencies. (All other 
pupils are cast as Division of Research, Division of Mili- 
tary Application, Division of Production, Division of Engi- 
neering, The work of each division is explained by a mem- 
ber of that group. Additional information for such reports 
may be drawn from the body of the article on atomic en- 
ergy.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. For what medical purpose are by-products of nuclear 
fission already being employed? (In research for cancer and 
leukemia. ) 

2. Name two corporations that have been licensed to 
construct instruments for producing fissionable material. 
(General Electric Co. and Carnegie-IIlinois Stee] Corp.) 

3. How much money does the U. S, Government plan to 
spend yearly on atomic industry? (About 500 million dol- 
lars. ) 

4. Before a corporation may use fissionable materials, 
what must it secure? (A license issued by Atomic Energy 
Commission. ) 

5. Who will first investigate the project for which such a 
license is requested? (Congress. ) 

6. Who will own the materials and plants which could 
be used to make atomic bombs? (U.S. Government.) 

7. What vegetable products can be used to make ethy| 
alcohol for manufactured rubber? (Sap of milkweeds, 
cactus plants, potatoes, grain, sugar. ) 

What less expensive product of the earth can be used in- 
stead, to make rubber? (Petroleum. ) 

8. Who represents the “Big 4” trusteeship of Korea in 
that land? (U. S. and Russia.) 

9. Name four inventions credited to the Koreans. (First 
phonetic alphabet, movable metal type, suspension bridge, 
ironclad ships.) 

10. The Army Air Force suit shown on the cover is des- 
ignated for what purpose? (High-altitude flying.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22. 
1. KOREAN KALEIDOSCOPE: 1t-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a; 6-c. 
2. ON THE LINE: 1-Oak Ridge; 2-McMahan Act; 3-Atomic Energy 
Commission; 4-Economic and Social] Council. 
3. BOUNCE BACK: 1-d; 2-c: 3-b; 4-c; 5-c; 6-d. 
4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-U.S., U.S.S.R.; 2-Charles Goodyear; 
3-U.S., U.S.S.R, Great Britain, China; 4-President Truman or the President. 


Solution to Crossword Puzzle, p. 31. 


ACROSS: 1-Dr.; 3-Joe; 4-ate; 5-Korea; 10-pal; ll-enemy; 12-age; 13- 
issue; 14-Ned; 15-jet; 16-clot; 18-Mae; 19-caw; 22-arena; 24-hie; 25-Pusan; 
26-ore; 27-reals; 28-Sid; 29-Ely; 30-N.Y. 

DOWN: 1-dotage; 2-reeled; 3-Japan; 5-Keijo; 
9-aye; 16-canal; 17-leans; 18-mesa; 19-Chosen; 
Apr; 23-rue. 


6-onset; 
20-airily; 


7-rest; 8-emu; 
21-weedy; 22- 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next week: Issue of Oct. 14th 
Theme Article: JAPAN, with front-cover map. 
Our Natural Resourcés: JRON ORE. 
Civies: Bib and Tuck with the F.B.I. 
American Achievements: ELEVATORS AND SKY- 
SCRAPERS. 
Issue of Oct. 21st 
Theme Article: MEXICO. 
Our Natural Resources: COAL. 
American Achievements: AIR CONDITIONING. 
Civies: Bib and Tuck at the Office of Indian Affairs. 
Adventure story by Frank Buck: KING COBRA. 
Issue of Oct. 28th 
Theme Article: CHILE. 
Product of Our World: TIN. 
American Aghievements: ELECTRIC TROLLEY. 
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